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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Vou. LXII, No. 2 
MARCH, 1917 


UNION OF THE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
CONVENTION 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the President of the American Association to Promote 
at the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the President 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


Sms: At the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Chicago in 1893 the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee made a report recommending 
that the Convention make overtures to the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, looking to such a change of the Association’s 
name with an enlargement of its objects as should ren- 
der further meetings of the Convention unnecessary. 

While the subject of this absorption of the Conven- 
tion by the Association was under discussion, without 
waiting to learn the views of the Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, I wrote numerous letters urging teachers of 
the deaf to express their disapproval of the action pro- 
posed by the Convention. I did this because I be- 
lieved that union of the two organizations would di- 
versify the activities of the Association and thus retard 
the Association in the accomplishment of its avowed 
purpose “‘to promote the teaching of speech to the 
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deaf.”” I am sure others pursued a like course for a 
similar reason. 

In 1886 the Convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution ‘‘that earnest and persistent endeavors 
should be made in every school for the deaf to teach 
every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and that 
such efforts should be abandoned only when it is 
plainly evident that the measure of success attained 
does not justify the necessary amount of labor;” yet 
in 1890 it was very apparent that neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the ‘“‘California Resolution” affected 
the practice in many schools for the deaf. The Asso- 
ciation was organized to assist in the attainment of an 
end to which the entire profession was committed. 

The Association rejected the overtures of the Con- 
vention. Whatever may be one’s feeling in regard to 
this action, there is a very general belief that the Asso- 
ciation has contributed much toward the rapid increase 
in speech-teaching to the deaf since 1893. 

The overtures from the Convention were made after 
the Association had been in existence only three years, 
during which time it had held two summer meetings. 
At the first summer meeting the programme was prac- 
tically confined to subjects pertaining to speech and 
speech-reading, whether in lectures, papers, discus- 
sions, or schools of practice. At the second summer 
meeting, a year later, there were introduced papers on 
reading, history, and other subjects of such general 
nature as to be of value to deaf children whether 
taught by oral, silent, or mixed methods. 

In 1893, the President announced that ‘‘ the name of 
the Association indicates its purpose, but its desire is 
to do all it can to advance the most practical educa- 
tion of those who are speechless;’’ that “‘in its summer 
schools it encourages essays, dissertations, and discus- 
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sions upon all subjects appertaining to the deaf.” 
This policy has been continued, and we find that at 
the summer meeting in 1909 there were twenty ad- 
dresses, lectures, or papers, aside from addresses of 
welcome, responses, and the like, which did not bear 
upon speech or speech-reading. At the last summer 
meeting in 1912, eighteen such subjects appeared on 
the programme. In other words, at the last two sum- 
mer meetings of the Association more attention, both 
in time and number of addresses, papers, and discus- 
sions, was given to language, reading, moral and in- 
dustrial training, etc., than was given to speech and 
speech-reading. Just in proportion as the Associa- 
tion has enlarged its field, its work in speech and 
speech-reading has become less intensive; and of re- 
cent years there has been no practical difference be- 
tween the programmes of the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and the Convention in either the subjects or the 
relative attention these subjects have received. 

There was a time when many feared that the two 
organizations would divide the profession into rival 
and antagonistic camps—the oralists adhering to the 
Association and the believers in the combined system 
affiliating with the Convention. I was one of the 
teachers affected. For a time I absented myself from 
the meetings of the Convention; but after a while I 
realized that this course deprived my “combined’’ 
friends of my admonition, advice, and genial society, 
so I renewed my membership in the Convention. 
Other extremists, oralist or otherwise, have acted in a 
similar manner, while a large number of more conser- 
vative members of the profession, from the first, have 
identified themselves with both the Association and 
the Convention. 

Whatever may have been the feeling in the begin- 
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ning, of recent years the two organizations have not 
shown any spirit of antagonism; but many members of 
the profession, while loyal to both organizations, feel 
that the present duplication of educational activities 
is both expensive and unnecessary. I know I am 
voicing the opinion of these in asking the directors of 
the Association and the Convention to seek a basis for 
union, thus forming one great organization which can 
accomplish far more good than can be expected under 
present conditions. 

In 1893 I opposed such a union, because I believed 
it would result in diversifying the activities of the As- 
sociation and thus retard the Association in the ac- 
complishment of its avowed aim to promote the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf. I now approve of union, 
because I believe this would enable the Association 
more effectually to concentrate upon its original aim 
than by pursuing any other policy aside from union 
with the Convention upon a fair and equitable basis. 

Those who advocate union are, I am sure, unani- 
mous in the opinion that the funds of the Association 
should not be diverted from their original purpose. All 
will agree that constitutional provision should be made 
for the protection of these funds—and for any other 
funds which might hereafter be accepted, for any pur- 
pose whatever, by the new organization. In regard to 
the existing funds of the Association, I would go fur- 
ther and recommend that these be placed under the 
control of a self-perpetuating board elected by the di- 
rectors of the present Association. 

The reorganized Association or Convention—I care 
not which—could enlarge its activities in a manner 
impossible at present. At its summer meetings it 
could maintain schools of practice in speech, speech- 
reading, language, and other subjects of interest. It 
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could conduct far more extensively oral, normal, in- 
dustrial, and other sections, and set aside each day a 
time for a programme of general interest to every one, 
regardless of his special field of work. It would draw 
to its summer meetings a much larger number of per- 
sons who are especially interested in the education of 
the deaf, and would command from the general public 
far more attention and interest. 

The year 1917 seems to be a most propitious time 
for united, consecrated, and more effectual efforts for 
the welfare of the deaf. This year the oldest existing 
school for the deaf in America commemorates the one 
hundredth anniversary of its birth, and the oldest two 
existing American oral schools the fiftieth anniversary 
of their corporate existence. May we not get together 
at Hartford, give these schools a birthday party, the 
rest of the schools an ‘‘unbirthday”’ party, and on the 
Fourth of July celebrate with fireworks the union of the 
Association and the Convention as well as the Union of 
our Country? 

Respectfully submitted, 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 

Principal and Superintendent of the Institution for 

Improved Instruction, New York City. 

January 29, 1915. 


THE DEAF IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
OTHERS 


The purpose of the American schools for the deaf is 
to equip their pupils with the most practical education 
that is possible under their handicap, developing in 
each individual the highest degree of intellectual, physi- 
cal, and moral standing he or she is capable of reaching. 
The result is that we have in some the highest attain- 
ments, in others attainments that are highly satisfac- 
tory, and in a few others we have the failures. We 
naturally have our proportion of each. 

Whatever may be the capabilities of each individual, 
there is latent within all an understanding of what is 
right, and of what is wrong, in their relations with 
others. This should be developed systematically, 
without exception, among all, for their success in life 
hinges upon their measure of rightly dealing with others. 
Properly educated, the deaf are an asset to society. 

A man of culture always respects the rights, feelings, 
and impulses of others in their expression of views or 
opinions, though he may be sure they are wrong. The 
way to win favor with others is to pay them a compli- 
ment. Yet many put self above others, which is a 
sure way to win disfavor. 

At the Arkansas School we have introduced a full 
set of “Manners and Morals” as part of the regular 
training. We regard it as important as the literary 
branches. For productions on this subject we are in- 
debted to Miss Nannie A. Pollard, of the Minnesota 
School, and to Mr. Albert Berg, of the Indiana School. 
Recently a number of public school teachers had access 
to a special publication of ours along this line. One of 
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them remarked that there is “always something unob- 
served,” indicating that this particular phase of edu- 
cation has, to an extent, been neglected. Yet itis as 
important as anything that can be taught. Much that 
is in text-books is there merely to make the book com- 
plete. A great deal of it is superfluous, often never 
put to any practical use in daily intercourse with oth- 
ers. It should not take precedence, especially among 
the deaf, to the total exclusion of what is helpful in 
developing the ideal individual. 

When admitted to the environs of a home, in the 
capacity of a servant for instance, it is easy, especially 
for a young person, to forget oneself and monopolize 
the conversation, or otherwise unconsciously offend. 
A hearing person picks up the rules of etiquette, of 
right and wrong, by constant contact with hearing asso- 
ciates. Even some people of illiterate standing are 
often imbued with considerable knowledge and intelli- 
gence along this line. They can understand through 
the medium of their hearing, as well as by precept and 
example, the full meaning of justice and of principle, if 
in early life the influences about them are what they 
should be. Deprived of this medium, the deaf must 
have all this pointed out to them during their school 
life. We would not be understood as advocating the 
possibility of rendering the deaf infallible, or of point- 
ing out to them all the intricacies that go to govern 
them in their relations with others after leaving school. 
But we do say that much can be accomplished to mini- 
mize their drawbacks. 

Again, the deaf should know when to take a hint, 
and to reciprocate in their daily dealings with others. 
The writer has often had occasion to notice the need 
for this among the deaf. A deaf-mute was once visit- 
ing a relative. The visit was an extended one. The 
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host opened the door of his humble home with the 
usual hospitality. It happened to be a very busy sea- 
son and the gentleman needed just a little help. Re- 
luctantly he asked the deaf-mute to lend a helping 
hand, promising to “pay.’’ The offer was accepted 
with an important air, the deaf-mute forgetting that 
as a matter of reciprocity he should have been willing 
to do a little something, in view of his long visit, to 
show his appreciation of the courtesies extended him. 
The kind host’s forbearance was, of course, soon ex- 
hausted and the deaf-mute, finding himself an unwel- 
come guest, departed. 

It is also important for the deaf to learn to do things 
exactly as told. An old legend handed down to us by 
our beloved former superintendent, Dr. F. D. Clarke, 
is probably the best vehicle by which to convey our 
thoughts on this subject. A brick-mason completed 
perfectly a small task laid out for him. Then he was 
told to tear it down and do it over again. He went at 
it half-heartedly. That was his examination as a 
brick-mason; he had the ability to do the work, but 
not the lease to do as he was told. 

Dr. Experience is a great teacher. To understand 
fully the possibilities, opportunities, handicaps, and 
limitations of a deaf-mute, it is necessary to live the 
life of a deaf-mute. While it is not a general rule, it 
is true that some men are particularly sensitive when 
a deaf person is about them, especially when occupied 
with business affairs and unable to convey with rapidity 
their wants. Very few men have the patience to “take 
time” to outline in detail to a deaf-mute what they 
want done. « Lip-reading affords no exception to this, 
for when a man finds out a deaf person can read the 
lips, he very naturally resorts to this method when time 
is most precious; quite often the lip-reader does not 
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catch on immediately. With the deaf-mute who can 
not read the lips, a single pointing of the index finger, 
or a gesture, is expected to convey one’s thoughts or 
commands; yet it may be construed to be the very op- 
posite of what is meant. So, in both cases, the deaf 
person must often ask for a repetition of what was 
said. It is this repetition time and time again that 
arouses the sensitiveness of the hearing man, resulting 
in frequent exasperation to both participants. 

The question has often been asked: ‘Are the deaf 
incorrigibly vicious?” The educated deaf are no more 
vicious than other people, yet they naturally feel the 
harrowing effects of unceasing sensitiveness toward 
them, with the possible result that their feeling of re- 
sentment may, to an extent, be sharpened. It is nat- 
ural for hearing persons, especially those of a nervous 
temperament, surrounded as they have been with an 
atmosphere of hearing associates, when thrown 
abruptly into contact with the deaf, to experience a 
feeling of uncomfortable sensitiveness when unable 
to express themselves fluently on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Likewise is it also natural for the deaf, as just 
outlined, to experience a feeling of resentment. There 
are a good many people who are “good’’ most of the 
time, but there are some who are not. There are those 
who would make a monkey of the deaf-mute without 
this show of resentment. 

In olden times gestures and signs were evidently 
understood much more readily than now. Christo- 
pher Columbus made his ideas known to the red man 
by means of signs. In modern times, man reads, 
writes, and speaks. He lives in an atmosphere of 
English, or in that of his native language. As his man- 
ner of expression is moulded after the line of thought 
in that language, and not in signs or gestures, his 
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knowledge of, and taste for, signs is very limited. The 
writer remembers a deaf-mute who once called on a 
hearing man. On taking leave the usual courtesies of 
parting were indulged in, the hearing man making 
the motion ‘‘come’”’ with his hand to his back, mean- 
ing, “Come back;’’ in other words, “Call again.” He 
was thinking in English and not in signs; we might 
call them “English signs.’ 

Another of our young hopefuls approached on horse- 
back a neighbor’s house. With pencil and paper the 
neighbor invited him to “‘get down.”’ Perhaps it was 
the faulty writing; perhaps it was the slowness of the 
boy in construing what was written to him. At any 
rate, it took that boy “‘half an hour,” so to speak, to 
understand, when, as a matter of fact, a single gesture 
or sign well made would have been sufficient. The 
man was thinking in English and not in signs. With 
a little practice hearing men soon learn to bridge over 
these confusions with the deaf. The latter, being keen 
observers, do not require much explanation to get 
them to understand. 

There are trades, adapted to the deaf, that require 
but little dictation from the employer to the employee. 
It is this class of work that will create the least friction. 
True, it is natural in all to have an aptitude for cer- 
tain lines of work, but the deaf should ever keep in 
mind that which gives rise to the least friction between 
themselves and the employer. It would be better still 
to cultivate a spirit of thrift, establish businesses of 
their own, and become totally independent of others. 
Many deaf-mutes live from hand to mouth—a happy- 
go-lucky life—during their golden days of opportunity, 
with no thought of a competency in their old age. 
What a sad sight to see one bowed down in old age 
and affliction, an utter charge upon others, just at the 
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time when the full fruition of a life-work of spiritual 
and material standing should have been achieved, 
with the sunset of life in a sea of golden glory! Let us 
who are responsible for the education of the deaf re- 
member that much depends upon the early training, 
for ‘“‘as the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” 

It is also important for the deaf to learn to keep out 
of the way of others while in the capacity of employee, 
and to grasp quickly from observation what to do 
without being told. They should not talk to others 
during work hours, for time is money and time wasted 
is money wasted. Fellow employees are naturally 
amused at the antics of a deaf-mute, and when indulged 
in with moderation this may be admissible at times. 
But never during work hours; for contractors and em- 
ployers look with disfavor upon that which creates 
confusion among their men. We have known expert 
deaf-mutes to be turned down for this very reason. 
Such expressions in the sign language, as “That fellow 
is a crank;’’ ‘‘He is crazy,’”’ and so forth, may create 
laughter; yet, while the deaf-mute may think he is 
winning popularity, he is in reality winning disfavor 
with the very man from whom he is earning his daily 
bread, and he may soon find himself “not in demand”’ 
and among the unemployed. So, again, our success in 
life hinges upon our measure of rightly dealing with 
others. 

It is not the purpose of this article to touch upon 
the grand army of prerequisites that go to make the 
ideal individual, but rather to point out a few of the 
more flagrant evils that, if nurtured or not guarded 
against, will lead to utter failure in fitting the deaf to 
become desirable and useful citizens. One of the 
worst things a parent or guardian can do is to pet a 
child simply because it is deaf or afflicted. This is a 
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serious mistake, for the life of a deaf-mute, on going 
out into the world, is usually a rugged one. In early 
life the deaf child should be given a task—a duty to 
perform—and he or she should be taught to “toe the 
line’ with the hearing brothers and sisters of the 
family. No distinction should be made. This is what 
the world will expect of them all when they assume the 
inevitable responsibilities of life. There is no one who 
is either willing or able to shoulder the responsibilities 
for them, hence early training in this direction on the 
part of their parents is very helpful. At the Arkansas 
School we have noticed children who had been petted 
and humored at home because of their affliction. Ac- 
cording to letters from parents, the “dear little deaf 
one” had never been made to do anything against its 
will. This is all wrong—very wrong; it is false love. 
It places the burden of disciplining these children and 
of training them in the proper manner of submission 
wholly upon the teacher. Many of these children are 
really never brought under proper control, simply 
because they have been petted until they are beyond 
redemption. The teacher may be able to exercise 
supervision over conduct in the classroom, but as long 
as parents foster an inclination to permit the “poor 
little deaf one’’ to do things of its own free will, the 
teacher’s efforts at rectifying the mistake are ever at a 
discount. 

Parents who allow the “precious deaf one” to come 
home every time a complaint is made about something 
at the school may expect no good results in the educa- 
tion of such a child. Parents should remember that 
the authorities at an institution are responsible for 
hundreds of children, and that it is utterly impossible 
to make the cooking and other conveniences just what 
they are at home, either for pupils or for teachers. 
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These complaints are, and always have been, a part 
of institution life everywhere. Now, if teachers and 
officers can endure a life-work under these conditions, 
children certainly can do so for a limited time. It is 
a noticeable fact that many of the children develop 
into healthy, robust pupils at the school. Quite often 
the complaints are the product of imagination on the 
part of the pupil, just to get out of school. Parents 
who cater to the wishes of children in this way are 
doing an injustice to themselves, to their children, to 
the school, and to the state. 

The task of teaching the deaf is surely a trying one 
and of Herculean proportions. It includes intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical training, while the measure of 
success actually attained depends upon the willingness 
of the pupil to do as told. It takes concentration, it 
takes co-operation, it takes submission. The last of 
these should be firmly exacted of the child in early 
life in the home. The parents have a great duty to 
perform. They owe it to themselves, to their Maker, 
to their children, to the.teacher, and to the world at 
large, gently but firmly to demand of their children all 
that goes to develop the noble principles of justice and 
responsibility. 

In early life the deaf should be taught the impor- 
tance of self-reliance. There is no better way to teach 
them to “do things” than by having them “do things’’ 
themselves. They should be taught never to trouble 
others for what they themselves can do. We doubt 
the wisdom of bringing up children in state institutions 
altogether at the expense of the state. It tends to cre- 
ate within them a spirit of dependence; they look upon 
life as a sort of happy-go-lucky affair. As soon as 
possible they should be taught the importance of econ- 
omy, and of being too proud to accept aid from others. 
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To our way of thinking, all menial work about the 
institution should be done by the pupils—so long as 
it does not interfere with their school work—such as 
sweeping floors, making beds, scouring class-rooms, 
waiting on tables, milking cows, ironing clothes, and 
so on, allowing them reasonable remuneration. In 
this way they would develop a liking for work instead 
of a dislike. In this way they would learn what 
money is. Under the guidance of their teacher they 
should be taught to finance their affairs so as to 
be able to buy their own clothing and pay for other 
incidentals as far as possible. It is a noticeable fact 
that some of the children spend more money for frivol- 
ities than do the teachers. In time they become 
spendthrifts. The sooner they learn that a nickel is 
a nickel, the better for them. 

Booker T. Washington was a believer in self-reli- 
ance and industrial training, the great institution he 
established at Tuskegee standing as a monument to 
his belief. Our state institutions are to an extent 
similar, and they should, and doubtless will, become 
more industrial as the years roll on. The German 
people have wrought many achievements through just 
such an industrial training. 

The legislature of Arkansas appropriates $17,000 for 
use at the State University as a student labor fund. 
Taking advantage of this, 1000 students are able to 
pay all or part of their expenses through the Univer- 
sity and thus obtain the benefit of a higher education 
by their own labor. This principle can with reason be 
applied to a state institution for the deaf, where, out 
of an appropriation of from two to three thousand dol- 
lars, some 50 to 75 boys and as many girls, who are 
willing to work, could derive similar advantages. 
They could be taught to buy their clothing and other 
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necessities. A plan like this would add an incentive 
to the work. As the state appropriates as much or 
more for servants and menial labor at the school and 
for clothing and incidental expenses, there would be 
practically no difference in the amount of money ap- 
propriated. At the same time pupils would be form- 
ing the habit of industry, economy, and frugality. 


W. H. LLOYD, 


Instructor in the Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


THE NORMAL CHILD 
SIGNS AS AN AID TO SPEECH 


Normality is the word! However much the teach- 
ers of the deaf may differ and vary in their views of 
the education of the deaf child, all of them—pure 
oralist, moderate combinationalist, and fervent 
manualist—must agree on normality as the criterion of 
success. 

Therefore, from an intimate and careful study of a 
normal hearing infant learning speech, I reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions: First, that in my own attitude of 
ardent manualist I have been wrong. For from my 
observations I am forced to admit that speech and 
lip-reading must be a great deal more practical and 
possible to the deaf child than I had realized. Sec- 
ondly, that the attitude of the pure oralist in boycot- 
ting the sign language is detrimental to the widest 
development and most normal education of the child. 

For a period of six months I have observed the ac- 
quisition of language—that is, the power to express 
thought—of a normal infant. From the following 
table of words, spoken and understood at fifteen months 
of age, one must admit that her vocabulary is quite 
twice what it would have been had speech only been 
permitted her, and that, although she is quite normal, 
being neither exceptionally bright nor very stupid, this 
vocabulary is unusual at her age. 

The following words are both spoken and signed by 
the child now. I have classified them according as 
she acquired the sign or the spoken form first. 
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Spoken First 
baby 
shoe 
pretty 
bath 
man 
cheek 
book 
poor-poor (pity) 
horse 
bump 
no 
yes 
teeth 
baby walks 
up 
down 
““how-do”’ 
brother 
sheep 
auntie 
toast 


Signed First 
daddy 
mother 
bye-bye 
bed 
kitty 
girl 
drink of water 
ear 
pity 
pig 
please 
baby cries 
sleep 
dance 
bunny 
dog 
rock baby 
laugh 
hat 
potato 
milk 
bottle 
apple 
cracker 
out doors 
daddy’s gone 
train 
bad 
good 
uncle 
swing 


I attribute the fact that she both understands and 
speaks these words very plainly to the fact that her 
grandmother is deaf and has constantly used the sign 
language in addressing the child. When she was eight 
months old she first waved her hand “bye-bye.”’ 
Her father and I had constantly told her ‘‘bye-bye”’ 
whenever she went out or we ourselves left her. Her 
grandmother had waved her hand. A few days after 
she had waved her hand she achieved the spoken 
“bye-bye.” What could be more normal than that 
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the sign should precede the spoken word? Nine in- 
fants out of ten wave their hands before they say 
““bye-bye.”’ 

The second word was “pretty,” the sign in this 
case coming several months later. And the third 
word, “baby,” she used constantly, but made no at- 
tempt to use the sign. The spoken words “shoe,” 
“Beth,” and “book” followed in the ordinary baby 
way. For two months after that she made no attempt 
to sign. Her first sign then was “eat,’’ which she 
made to her grandmother because she wanted her 
bottle. She then developed the signs for “daddy,” 
“mother,” and “kitty,’’ none of which words she could 
say. From then on she learned both the signs and the 
spoken forms of many words, readily adopting the sign 
when a word proved difficult, and learning many signs 
for objects she had never heard named. These signs 
then proved very valuable in learning the names of 
things. For example, she knew the sign for “boy” 
long before she would speak it. Therefore each time 
she made the sign for “boy” I spoke the word carefully 
and distinctly, until one day she said it. In this way 
she learned more than half of her vocabulary from the 
signs. 

One of her chief amusements consists in taking a 
picture book or magazine to her grandmother, who 
then points to the pictures of boys, ladies, automo- 
biles, etc., and makes the signs for them. And very 
eagerly and interestedly the baby hands imitate each 
motion. I think that is the secret of it—the motion; 
it must seem more understandable and colorful than 
the dull spoken words with their similarity of inflec- 
tion. I have tried reading the names of objects from 
pictures, but Her Babyship will have none of it, though 
she gladly attempts the speech after she has acquired 
the sign. 
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Why not, then, make capital of the known fact that 
the average deaf child has a very large sign vocabulary? 
It seems to me that the oral brickmakers are throwing 
away their straw when they refuse to make use of the 
natural language of any child, deaf or hearing. 


HARRIET SIMPSON ELLISON, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


‘ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS! 


In the North Carolina School for the Deaf, the 
question of necessary qualifications of a teacher for the 
deaf came up recently and Superintendent Goodwin 
was asked to define them, which he is reported to have 
done as follows: (1) Preparation for the work, (2) 
Competency to do it, (3) Good character, (4) Energy 
and industry, (5) Willingness to work for the success 
of the school, (6) Faithfulness and frankness, (7) 
Thoughtfulness for others (does this include natural 
love for children?) and finally, (8) Interest in the work 
and in others around her in the daily life. 

The question of qualifications necessary for a good 
teacher is always a live one, whether it be for a teacher 
of hearing children or for a teacher of deaf children, 
for they have many problems and requirements in com- 
mon; but it is thought of the deaf child that prompts 
the following queries. 

As to the requirements listed under 3-4-5-6-7-8, 
there can be no doubt on the part of anyone as to 
their justness and necessity; others, such as profes- 
sional reading and study, attendance upon conventions 
and special summer courses, etc., could well be added; 
but those given are necessary requirements and they, 
and the others added, should be expected by every 
superintendent and cheerfully extended by every good 
teacher. But concerning 1 and 2, which are stated in 
general and indefinite terms, several very applicable 
questions are suggested. 

What is meant by ‘“preparation’—what lines of 


1 From the Silent Hoosier for January 18, 1917. 
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preparation does it cover? Should a collegiate edu- 
cation, evidenced by graduation diploma or Univer- 
sity degree, be required, and if not, then, should one 
be a graduate of a first-class Normal School with a 
two, three, or four year course made obligatory for a 
diploma; or, indeed, should such a normal course be 
required in addition to the collegiate work? And, 
further, with or without such diplomas or degrees, 
what should be the nature and period of special training 
for teaching the deaf—not confined to any one special 
phase of the work but so as to be of greatest use and 
value in giving the deaf, as far as possible under exist- 
ing and certain limitations, a good all-around educa- 
tion, as may be evidenced by successive performance 
levels growing greater each year and fitting them grad- 
ually for social life and its requirements? 

Now the preceding questions lead to three other 
very important ones, i.e., is a high-school graduate who 
is bright and active, as well as very intelligent, prop- 
erly fitted to prepare herself along the special lines 
required for teaching the deaf; and if so, is it true that 
such a teacher is likely to reach a mental and profes- 
sional limit within three or four years beyond which 
neither she nor her pupils will make any satisfactory 
progress? And is it ever possible for a non-high-school 
graduate so to prepare herself as to become a worthy 
and valuable teacher of the deaf?—or is such a view 
wildly conceived? 

Does “preparation” include a formal prescribed 
course or training in psychology and the laws of phys- 
ical growth, when we consider the child as a psychophys- 
ical being upon which the teacher is to “work’’ for its 
proper development, depending primarily upon its 
God-given degree or grade of intelligence, which, of 
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itself, can not be increased through educative efforts? 
And in this connection, in comparison with the hearing 
child, are the native instinctive impulses of a deaf 
child altered or delayed in functioning process due to 
environmental inactivity? 

As to the second requirement set out above—com- 
petency to do the work—this, according to Dr. Light- 
ner Witmer (University of Pennsylvania) is a complex 
of many elements—natal intelligence measured in 
terms of invention and resource; proficiency, meas- 
ured in terms of efficiency and the number of opera- 
tions; the disciplined will; and, finally, the algebraic 
sum of multifarious assets (mental traits making for 
progress and success) and defects (absence of such 
traits) which constitute one’s total mental capacity. 
The query naturally arises, to what extent does “com- 
petency to do the work” depend upon either collegi- 
ate, normal, or high-school preparation, and to what 
extent upon the special training which must be given 
to teach the deaf. 

The writer hopes that these apposite questions sug- 
gested by Mr. Goodwin’s definition may be given fur- 
ther thought and answered in the light of consideration 
of the natural limitations presented in pupil, in scope 
of subject matter, in demand for teachers, etc.; of ‘the 
necessity that there shall be a natural love of children 
on the part of the teacher; and of that valuable yet 
indefinable quality of personality which is not to be 
wholly gauged by intellectual endowment or attain- 
ment. 

What is “preparation for the work” and “compe- 
tency tofdo it”? What is the correlation between 
general scholarship, scholarship in subject taught, 
knowledge of general methods of teaching the hearing, 
and success in teaching the deaf? What do the super- 
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intendents, principals, and school press think of this 
matter? 
What makes a successful teacher of the deaf? 
RICHARD OTTO JOHNSON, 


Superintendent of the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLROOM 
WORK?! 


Ill. THE PREPARATION, CONSTRUCTION, AND CORRECTION 
OF EXERCISES 


We do not claim that we are bringing to light a 
new discovery when we declare that every language 
lesson should be followed by one or more exercises 
bearing upon the ideas which constitute the essential 
elements of the lesson. But, aside from the fact that 
there are some old truths it is well to recall, it can not 
be superfluous, as we have good reasons for believing, 
to state exactly the purpose of these exercises and 
the precautions to be taken in order that it may be 
attained. We have already more than once had oc- 
casion to affirm that, in teaching language to the deaf, 
the most difficult thing is not to make oneself under- 
stood—though that is a thing that does not go of it- 
self—but it is to make the pupil retain the ideas pre- 
sented. And we added that the means to overcome 
this difficulty consisted in arranging the repetition of 
these ideas in such a way as to fulfill the conditions 
to which the acquisition of all knowledge is subject and 
which are revealed to us by psychology. 

Well, the construction of exercises is one of the proc- 
esses tending to bring about this repetition. That is 
the first reason of their utility. The second is that 
they permit the teacher to determine to what extent 
he has been understood and give him an opportunity 
to fill up the gaps he may discover. Repetition and 
verification: such is the double purpose of the exer- 
cises that we give our pupils. 


1 Continued from the Annals for November, 1916, page 443. 
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Whatever the object of the exercise may be (whether 
it relates to the meaning or the inflection of the words, 
to the elements or the forms of the proposition), what- 
ever the form of the exercise may be (whether there are 
questions to be answered, sentences to be completed 
or constructed, a text to be transposed, or an event 
to be related), the course to be followed is always the 
same, for it is always determined by the considera- 
tions which we are going to present. 

In the first place the exercise should be prepared 
orally. This precaution might seem useless for our 
good pupils; of quick intelligence, they have readily 
understood the principles presented in a lesson and are 
capable of making the application themselves. But it 
must not be forgotten that the acquisition of language 
does not consist merely of the acquisition of the idea 
and its graphic sign; it supposes the development in 
the pupil of the power to recognize the word readily 
and to use it in all its forms while associating the idea 
with each of them. It is especially important that he 
should be able to read the lips without hesitation and 
to pronounce fluently; now, in order that this may be 
attained, the oral repetition of each element of the 
language, even for the best-endowed pupils, will never 
be too considerable. And then there are the slow or 
sluggish understandings, to which the light comes little 
by little. The exposition, the copying, the study 
and the recitation of the lesson, if these tasks have 
been well conducted, have brought these understand- 
ings to a comprehension of most of the ideas presented, 
but nevertheless there have been some gaps left, or 
the ideas presented have not always been grasped 
firmly enough to enable the pupil to apply them. An 
oral preparation of the exercise, in which the teacher en- 
deavors to stimulate the intellectual activity of every 
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pupil, appealing to the memory and the judgment 
of the children, causing them to contribute all the as- 
sistance of which they are capable, making the stronger 
ones help the weaker, and himself solving only the 
difficulties that no one has been able to overcome— 
such a preparation constitutes an exercise profitable 
for everybody. It is the more productive, since it re- 
lates to ideas that are already in part familiar to the 
pupils, but are now presented under a new form, and 
since the points which had remained obscure are the 
more easily made clear the less numerous they are. 
Above all, such an exercise, instead of leaving the class 
in that silent and sullen aspect which is the grief of 
clear-sighted oralists, fills a classroom with physical 
and intellectual animation, affords practice in speech, 
reading, and articulation, and develops veritable speak- 
ing deaf persons, at the same time that it contributes 
to engrave in the memory of the pupils the elements of 
the mother tongue. 

The exercise, thus prepared in common and orally, 
is next done in writing and individually during a super- 
vised study hour. It is by no means useless, from a 
material point of view, to require careful work, neat, well 
arranged, written with attention, and, as far as pos- 
sible, free from erasures. This is an excellent means 
for developing in our pupils the habit of acting with 
reflection, with taste, and with method. Notebooks 
ill kept, exercises badly written and full of erasures, 
besides making a painful impression, scarcely pre- 
pare future workmen to acquire the skill and care 
which will make their work appreciated by their fu- 
ture foremen or patrons. 

Next comes the correction of the exercises. Alas! 
the practice which consists in calling the pupil to one’s 
side, reading and annotating his copy under his eyes, 
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then proceeding in the same way with each of his 
classmates—this practice is not yet universally aban- 
doned. Doubtless it will be said that this practice is 
the only one that enables us to point out and explain 
to each child the errors that he has made. It remains 
to be seen whether this advantage, which we readily 
admit, suffices to compensate for the important ob- 
jection that it leaves all the pupils of a class except one 
abandoned to themselves and buried in silence. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this advantage can not be 
obtained in another way. 

Let the pupils exchange their note-books, so that 
A shall have B’s, B shall have C’s, and D shall have 
A’s. And then let the teacher himself repi»duce the 
exercise in writing upon the blackboard. All the pupils 
work at the same time; the teacher briefly recalls the 
reasons that determine the form of the essential words, 
the difficulties that it has been necessary to overcome 
in order that such and such a sentence might be writ- 
ten correctly. In doing this, he frequently has the 
opportunity to explain the same fault at the same time . 
to several pupils who have committed it, and which 
the several correctors mark on the written exercises, 
thus saving time. The teacher speaks, the pupils read 
his lips and speak themselves; again intellectual ani- 
mation reigns in the classroom and the practice in 
oral language remains constant. If perchance a pupil 
presents an exercise that is inexcusably bad—that 
happens sometimes—we do not waste our time in put- 
ting him on his feet again, but we require him to do 
over again the work that he has not done properly. 
Thus, although proceeding slowly, and repeating the 
necessary explanations, we make a rapid correction 
while rendering it complete. It suffices, in order to 
overcome any carelessness or laxity on the part of 
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the correctors, to verify every time one copy taken at i 
random. Then each one writes down the number of 
errors that he has corrected and the teacher gives to 
each the mark that he deserves. 

Correction in common, accompanied by all neces- 
sary explanations, verification, approval or disappro- 
val; such is the practice that we consider best, because 
it carries to the highest point the influence of the teach- 
ers upon the pupils and their intellectual activity 
within a given time, and because it maintains oral 
communication in our classes. 

We may say further that the model exercise written 
by the teacher upon the blackboard should be copied 
into the note-books, studied, and recited, thus bringing 
a new and helpful repetition of the ideas which it con- 
tains. Memory of the ideas, memory of the words 
written, read, and pronounced, are thus exercised as 
fully as possible. 

One further detail seems worthy of mention. Let us 
avoid giving long exercises upon one and the same sub- 
ject. Let us rather choose very short ones so that ev- 
ery day the pupil may do several exercises upon differ- 
ent subjects, and that at short intervals the same 
subject may be made the occasion for successive exer- 
cises. This double precaution, we may be sure, will 
powerfully contribute to reduce the failures of memory 
to the minimum. 


> 


B. THOLLON, 


Instructor and Inspector of Studies in the National 
Institution, Paris, France. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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WILLIAM WOLCOTT TURNER 


Among those who have labored remarkably long 
and strenuously in the education of the deaf was Wil- 
liam Wolcott Turner. He came of a family illustrious 
in Connecticut history—the Wolcotts. He was born 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, a little north and 
east of Hartford, January 1, 1800. He was of an eager, 
active, nervous disposition that led him to excel in 
feats of skill and strength. In one of these struggles 
he met with an accident that resulted in a contraction 
of the leg, which caused the life-long lameness that aft- 
erwards marked him. 

His father, one of the hardy yeomanry of New Eng- 
land, endowed him with strength, skill, spirit, and 
character, but was able to do little more for him. 
The boy—a boy of fifteen years of age—thus thrown 
upon his own resources, took counsel of his ambition 
and entered Yale College with many misgivings but 
with steady courage. His energy and determination 
carried him in such good stead that he graduated with 
honor in 1819. 

What should he do? ‘The world was all before 
him, where to choose.”” Two years earlier the school 
for the education of the deaf had been begun at Hart- 
ford, near his home, an entirely new enterprise in the 
world. A Yankee boy, alert, wide-awake, trained, his 
mind grasped this incident, and he made it his own. 
He joined the new school, a volunteer assistant. He 
took and held a high rank from the start. His first 
writing was in honor of his predecessor, Lewis Weld, 
who had held the principalship twenty-three years. 

When later he succeeded Mr. Weld as principal he 
set himself to discover what were the causes of the 
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great wave of deafness that seemed to overspread New 
England. This was the subject of his first paper in 
the Annals. He fixed upon two causes as preéminent: 
congenital and accidental causes, and these he speci- 
fied at length. The conclusions he reached have been 
fully confirmed by later investigations. 

His philanthropy and breadth of vision were not 
confined to the deaf. He saw others in sore need, 
and to them also his heart went out. His next paper 
in the Annals is a consideration of idiots and their 
education. It concludes that ‘‘testimony from these 
and many other sources as to the value of Schools for 
Idiots is abundant and most satisfactory; and we trust 
the day is not far distant when their importance will 
be so fully appreciated as to lead to their establish- 
ment in all the States of our Union.” 

Plans and theories did not satisfy him; he craved 
practical results; therefore his next paper is ‘“‘On the 
Permanent Results of the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” As evidence of this he cites cases from the 
history of the Hartford School; cases of different sexes, 
taught at various times, with widely different antece- 
dents, and adds: ‘‘To those acquainted with the re- 
spective writers of the above extracts, and with their 
ability to use written language at the time of their 
leaving the asylum, these specimens will afford satis- 
factory evidence of decided improvement. We there- 
fore expect to see our pupils growing better from the 
commencement of our course to its close, and only in 
very rare instances are our expectations disappointed.” 

The three articles above named are the earliest by 
Mr. Turner, appearing in Volume I of the Annals, in 
1847-48. They show the acuteness, grasp, and com- 
prehensiveness of his mind at the start. He followed 
them up in succeeding years, proposing, in 1852, a high 
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school for the deaf and dumb, and sketching the organ- 
ization of St. Ann’s church for the deaf, and, in 1854, 
writing a pregnant article on ‘Means of Success in 
Teaching.”” This might well be the guide for everyone 
who would teach the deaf, showing he must be well fur- 
nished for his work, must devote himself exclusively 
to it, must faithfully fill the hours allotted to it, and 
must form a correct moral estimate of his work. In 
1855 he discusses the proper arrangement of classes: he 
would put together at the commencement those who 
were as nearly equal in age and capacity as possible, 
and would keep together subsequently those who 
could pleasantly and profitably work together. 

The previous year, 1854, the vacancy in the office of 
principal of the school was filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Turner. He had then been connected with the 
school as instructor 33 years. He was the first teacher 
of the Gallaudet High Class, and had been engaged in 
the instruction of deaf-mutes a longer time than any 
other American teacher. He joined the school in De- 
cember, 1821, a little more than four years after it was 
first opened. It then had 62 pupils. At the time of 
his resignation as principal, soon to be noted, after 
more than forty-two years continuous service, he had 
been engaged in the work of deaf-mute education for 
a longer period than any other person in this country, 
and the Annals adds: “It is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation that Mr. Turner is still spared to give the 
profession the benefit of his ripe experience and of 
his mature and judicious counsels.” 

In his 38th report, that for 1854, an addition to the 
school buildings was recommended, and signed by the 
full committee, of whom the last named was Mr. Turner. 
The addition was completed in 1855, substantially as 
we now see it: strong, durable, ample for the purposes 
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of that time. The average number of pupils had then 
increased. To provide for teaching articulation, Miss 
Eliza H. Wadsworth, a very sympathetic and intelli- 
gent lady, afterwards the wife of Dr. J. L. Noyes, was 
added to the teaching force. The great event of this 
year was the building of the Gallaudet monument—a 
purpose which the deaf had long cherished. Gallau- 
det had died in 1851, afffectionately honored and loved 
by all. They would build a fitting memorial to him. 
The educated deaf were invited and gathered from all 
the land in great numbers. The Governor of Connec- 
ticut addressed them, saying that he had never spoken 
to a body that showed greater evidence of intelligence 
and worth than they. They formed the Gallaudet 
Memorial Association, with Mr. Clerc as its president. 
The monument cost more than $2,500, raised wholly 
by subscription, and is still standing. Clerc was the 
last survivor of those who dedicated it. 

In 1856 the school had more pupils than ever be- 
fore, namely 240. The new building made practicable 
a separation between the young children and those 
older. 

In 1857 it was just forty years since the first school 
for the deaf was begun in Hartford. A list of all the 
pupils and officers from the start is appended to the 
report. There are decided evidences of uplift noted, 
as improvement in composition and fewer mute idioms. 

In 1858 Mr. Clere was pensioned and retired. In 
1860 and 1861 no reports appeared, owing no doubt 
to the public disorder of the Civil War. In 1862 Mr. 
Turner admitted that he ‘“‘had never seen a mute who 
had originated the idea of God.” In 1863, at the end 
of his 47th report, he resigns, in terms equally credit- 
able to himself and the school. 

At a meeting of the directors held at their office in 
the city of Hartford, on Wednesday, the 20th day of 
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May, 1863, Hon. W. W. Ellsworth, president, presid- 
ing, the following letter from Rev. W. W. ‘Turner 
was read, resigning his office: 


To the Board of Directors of the American Asylum. 
GENTLEMEN: It has quite recently come to my knowledge 
that the expenses of this institution have for a few years 
past exceeded its income, and that your Board at a late 
meeting appointed a committee to devise a plan of retrench- 
ment so as to bring its expenditures within its means. Feel- 
ing as much interested in effecting so desirable an end as 
any of its officers can do, I am led to consider what can be 
done for this purpose in the department of instruction com- 
mitted to my care. The number of well-qualified teachers 
who now receive the maximum salary is greater than it 
has ever been before, and no considerable retrenchment can 
be made here without a reduction of their number. Believ- 
ing that no one of them can so conveniently retire as my- 
self, I therefore voluntarily offer to relinquish my situation 
as Principal for the accomplishment of this object. I feel 
that under any circumstances my connection with this in- 
stitution could not continue much longer. I am reminded 
by the fact that more than forty-two years of my life have 
been spent in its service, that old age is upon me, and that 
my term of active duty is drawing to a close. I can not, 
however, resign my place and consent to the sundering of 
the many ties which bind me to it, without pangs of deep 
regret. I can not do so without expressing to you my sin- 
cere thanks for the uniform kindness and forbearance shown 
me during the long time I have been in your service, and 
giving you the assurance of my best wishes for your welfare 
and of my prayers for the future usefulness and prosperity 
of the institution. , 
Very respectfully yours, + 
Wo. W. TuRNER. 
Hartford, May 18, 1863. 


The resignation of Mr. Turner was accepted to take 
effect August 1, 1863. 
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It was also unanimously 


Voted, That the Directors can not accept the resignation 
of Rev. W. W. Turner, Principal of the Asylum, without 
recording their deep sense of the obligations which this in- 
stitution, its officers and pupils,owe to him. For over forty- 
two years he has been connected with the Asylum as teacher 
and principal. This long continuance in office itself demon- 
strates the eminent fitness of Mr. Turner for his position. 
But we can speak from personal knowledge of the ability 
and qualifications of Mr. Turner. We have known how 
beneficial his uniform Christian influence has been among 
the deaf and dumb and their friends. We have seen his 
willingness to exert himself to the utmost in every depart- 
ment of instruction and supervision. We have noticed with 
what patience, faithfulness, and prudence he has discharged 
his manifold duties. We have constantly availed ourselves 
of his sound judgment, and have experienced in our inter- 
course with him the most cordial coéperation and unfailing 
courtesy. 

We offer to Mr. Turner on his retirement our sincere 
wishes for his prolonged health and happiness. 


After more than forty-two years of continuous and 
arduous service Mr. Turner might well have rested on 
his laurels. But at 63 he was still active, alert, vigor- 
ous. It was not in his nature to be idle. He entered 
with zest upon church work, assisting his pastor with 
voice and pen, and for years preached in every Con- 
gregational church in Hartford. In this interval, too, 
he devoted himself to the deaf, striving to uphold and 
uplift them in every line of effort. This was most 
marked in connection with the college at Washington. 
For it he was ever ready to assist and watch. He at- 
tended its first commencement, offered the opening 
prayer, and at the following banquet proposed a toast 
and an apt response. 
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His remarks were frequently informal—uttered on 
the spur of the moment—highly characteristic, and 
it is by them that he is best known to all the older 
students. For instance, in a chemical lecture he 
would portray with great zest and glee Noah’s delight 
at the discovery and sampling of the sweet sap oozing 
from the tightly-corked bottle when Noah’s sap was 
“working.” 

He was a fine skater. Aicer he became lame he 
would take a stroke of the long Dutch roll on his long 
leg and then two short, quick strokes with his short 
leg to even the going. It was effective, but laughable 
to see. 

After he retired he sometimes lectured before the 
college, choosing for his subject some famous natural- 
ist, like Linnaeus. His sign-making was wonderful, 
and in the descriptive parts he was simply inimitable, 
leading President Gallaudet to declare they were the 
finest specimens of sign-making he—and he was a con- 
noisseur—had ever seen. 

He would come into the high-class room late of an 
evening and, pausing just inside the door, deliver a 
humorous homily on the subject before the class, clos- 
ing with some droll illustrative anecdote—then go 
away, laughing at his own conceit, and leaving all the 
witnesses enlivened by the change and ready for the 
next point. 

Again, he would come into the class in drawing and, 
taking pencil and ruler, proceed to show his skill in 
line- and curve drawing—for his hand and eye were 
true at almost every stage of his career. 

See his remarkable portrait in the Annals for Octo- 
ber, 1887, as he looked at the end of his life. It is 
truly a ‘‘speaking likeness.”’ 

My last sight of Mr. Turner was about the summer 
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of 1880. He then lived in a house at the foot of the 
reservoir, opposite Cogswell Hall, and I called on Dr. 
Gallaudet and on him. He, Mr. Turner, knew me in 
a moment, though we had met but casually, if at all, 
since my college days. He was full of life, natural, 
responsive, quick at repartee. When I left I said 
“‘Well, Mr. Turner, we boys of ’62 were not such bad 
boys after all.’’ Quick as a flash he replied ‘‘No, in- 
deed—not after J had you under my care.” 


AMOS G. DRAPER, 


Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MISS UPHAM’S LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Teachers of second and third grades will welcome 
two new books by Miss Louise Upham: ‘‘The Question 
Book” and ‘‘ Language Drill Stories.” 

The “Question Book” is intended for second-year 
classes and contains all the question forms—some forty 
or more—with which these children should be familiar. 
These are presented in the order in which they are 
taught, and a great variety of questions is given on 
each form. 

Several pages are devoted to question construction, 
teaching the pupil to make original questions. The 
book is prettily illustrated with colored pictures by 
Miss Gertrude Spaller and accompanying each of these 
illustrations are miscellaneous questions which the 
children can answer themselves by observation of the 
picture. These lessons are to be omitted until the 
pupils are familiar with all the question forms used in 
them. This little question book will be a time-saver 
to the teacher, as it can be put into the hands of the 
pupil, thus minimizing the work of devising and pre- 
paring this sort of work. 

As is stated in the preface of ‘‘Language Drill 
Stories for Third-Year Classes,” it was not the inten- 
tion of the author to write a method book, teachers of 
the deaf being specialists who have their own method 
of teaching language, but a book which “ presents ma- 
terial that will be of value in the hands of any teacher, 
whatever her method;’” one, too, for the pupils’ own 
use, thus lessening the work of the teacher in making 
duplicates of her Year Book. The book is divided 
into two parts. Part I is made up of a collection of 
short stories, also attractively illustrated by Miss Ger- 
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trude Spaller. The language is simple, but contains 
those idioms and expressions with which children of 
third and fourth grades should be familiar. In these 
stories are introduced language forms which need 
special drill, and a list of unfamiliar phrases and new 
vocabulary accompanies each story. 

In presenting one of these stories the pupil should 
first be thoroughly drilled on the new language forms 
and expressions. Next the story is told as a whole 
and then written by the children, after which oral 
questions are asked. At the end of Part I are language 
drills on the stories, questions to be answered by the 
children, answers for which the pupils are to form 
questions, exercises on the use of pronouns and new 
verbs, indirect and direct quotations, and unfamiliar 
words and phrases contained in the text of the story. 

Part II consists of language drills in classified les- 
sons and contains many good exercises on calendar 
work, elliptical sentences for drill on verb tenses, exer- 
cises on the various uses of the infinitive, drill on “‘long 
and short”? answers to questions, and the direct and 
indirect quotation. ‘There are lessons on the use of 
“none and no,” “‘some, any or none,”’ ‘something, any- 
thing and nothing,” ‘‘so and because,” “‘to pick and to 
pick up,” etc. These are only some of the many valu- 
able exercises on the difficult phrases and expressions 
in our English language which are confusing to the 
little deaf child. When he has mastered the princi- 
ples set forth in this comprehensive little volume, he 
has a good foundation on which to build the more 
advanced language work of the higher grades. 


HELEN FAY, 


Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITION! 


One of the questions frequently asked by the young 
teacher of the deaf is ‘‘When should I try to begin 
original composition with my class, and how should I 
do it?” 

It must be clearly understood from the first that the 
reproduction of lessons already given is not composi- 
tion in the true sense. A lesson having been given by 
the teacher, and probably written down on the black- 
board, ought to have made distinct impressions on the 
child’s memory, the words have been supplied and the 
form and sequence of sentences have been presented, 
and the reproduction of this by the pupil may be a 
mere feat of memory, and in no true sense “‘original”’ 
composition, although quite a valuable exercise in 
itself, and one which should be constantly practiced. 

The initial difficulties of original composition are 
not confined to the deaf child. 

In O’Shea’s ‘‘ Linguistic Development” the problem 
is thus exemplified: 


When H. was eight . . . she could write many indi- 
vidual words readily, and she could reproduce dictated sen- 
tences without trouble. But when I requested her to write 
originally on any simple subject that she could talk upon 
with facility, she would be confused and helpless. ‘What 
shall I say?” would without fail be her first question. 


O’Shea says ‘‘the hand retards the flow of ideas, 
and this results in confusion and inhibition of expres- 
sion, no matter how simple may be the theme, to the 


1 From “‘Talks to Young Teachers of Language.’’ Reprinted, by 
permission, from The Teacher of the Deaf for October, 1916. 
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novice,” and then he goes on to give this example 
which more closely approaches the position of the 
deaf child: 


Let an adult attempt to express himself upon any familiar 
subject in a foreign tongue of which he is not thoroughly 
master, and he will show some such confusion and inhibi- 
tion as does the child just beginning his work in composition. 


Oral composition is now regularly practiced in the 
infant and junior grades of hearing schools. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to say something about a ‘‘cat,” 
then, after a sentence is given, the child is told to 
write it, and so on until the connection between the 
oral and graphic means of expression is rendered easy 
for the pupils. But in the case of the deaf child there 
is the added difficulty referred to above, of lack of 
familiarity of words and language forms, and there is 
consequently less facility in oral expression, and if 
written composition is deferred until this facility on 
the oral side is attained, much valuable time must 
be lost. 

The problem therefore for the teacher of the deaf is 
to develop the powers of original expression orally and 
in written form side by side. Every deaf child has 
ideas far beyond his powers of expression but as his 
vocabulary increases day by day there will gradually 
come within the range of his experience some occur- 
rence to which he can apply some of the terms he 
knows. It may be that he knows the word “kite,” 
and yesterday he saw a kite, and will tell the teacher 
the fact by the simple word accompanied by a ges- 
ture. This is his attempt at oral expression, and 
may be made the starting point of his original compo- 
sition by the teacher supplying the lacunae in his 
sentence, and writing up ‘John saw a kite.” En- 
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couragement and reward for such efforts will gradually 
produce a result that the teacher will be justified in 
laying down a rule that each child shal! produce some 
statement or attempt at statement every morning. 
The teacher must be prepared to accept a word, or 
one or two disconnected words, and must herself find 
out what each child means and aid him to clothe his 
“fact’’ as nearly as possible with the words within his 
powers of comprehension. A start once made in this 
way, it is wonderful how quickly it develops as the 
children acquire greater facility in the use of “terms” 
which have been given in other lessons. A new col- 
lar, a letter or parcel from home, a new toy, the ar- 
rival of baby, anything may serve as a starting point, 
and the child’s first attempt to ‘‘tell’’ something in a 
written form is his first step in original composition. 

At first such forms as “I have .’ may 
occur too frequently, and when the teacher expresses 
disapproval of such uniformity, a succession of sen- 
tences beginning with “I am .. . .” will be 
submitted; but encouragement to use greater varia- 
tion, to emulate the better examples presented by 
other children, should in a few weeks’ time ensure the 
actual presentation of a definite statement from each 
of the pupils in the class. 

Having attained this result, the next step is to de- 
velop it to the best advantage, and for this purpose 
nothing is so useful as “models” supplied by the 
teacher. 

Begin with a simple statement, such as “ Last night 
my brother came to see me,” and, having read this 
from the lips, let each child reproduce this in the ‘‘ News 
Book” below his or her own original statement, so 
that each day should produce an original effort, and 
one dictated. The dictated statement should embody 
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as many of the new terms being taught to the class as 
the teacher may feel to be judicious, it should provide 
for constant repetition of forms on which the children 
are weak, and above all ensure constant practice in 
the type of sentence which the teacher desires to re- 
ceive from the class. After a few weeks, the single 
statement should be extended to two, such as “I 
went out last night and bought a newspaper,” or 
“Tom’s sister came for him last night. He went to 
the pictures with her.” As the children progress, this 
exercise may be extended to three, four, or even more 
simple connected statements, all read from the lips, 
and reproduced from memory by the children in the 
correct sequence in which they have been delivered. 

This exercise is at first analogous to the elementary 
school lesson in dictation, gradually extending to a 
greater feat of memory, and involving the conception 
of a statement as a whole, and again extending this 
to an orderly sequence of statements. This serves 
the double purpose of demanding from the child the 
grasp of an orderly sequence of the form of words in the 
sentence, as well as the general concept of a statement 
as a whole, and in its extended form, where several 
statements are used, is a fine preparation and model 
for the presentation of original thought in a logical 
and orderly sequence. A class of deaf children, aged 
from five and one-half to seven years, who had been 
in school from twenty to twenty-four months recently 
reproduced the following story from the teacher’s lips 
with about 80 or 90 per cent of accuracy, the whole 
story being told twice before the children were asked 
to write it: 


One day Mary’s mother came to see her. She brought 
her a lot of sweets and fruit. Mary was greedy. She ate 
them all quickly. She was ill. 
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The verbatim reproduction of this by the children 
was largely a feat of memory, but it demanded not 
only a knowledge of the words, but something in the 
way of a concept of the whole, and the arrangement of 
the items in logical order. Samples of this kind for 
the children to reproduce daily must react on their 
own efforts, and will be found to assist not only the 
first halting steps but also the transition from one to 
several statements linked up into a complete narrative. 

In the first original efforts of the child the attempts 
at expression will naturally lag far behind the child’s 
actual knowledge and one object of the teacher is to 
lessen the distance between them. ‘‘Expression” de- 
velops best by usage. This fact is well exemplified 
in the case of the hearing child, whose first infant 
babblings act and react on his hearing and speech cen- 
tres, and grow by use, the lively talkative child help- 
ing on his own development and self-expression more 
rapidly than is the case of his more taciturn brother. 

This addition to the morning statement of the child, 
or piece of ‘‘News” or whatever the teacher decides 
to call it, must not be allowed to be merely a prac- 
tice in reproducing the words and ideas of the teacher. 
The attention of the pupil should be constantly di- 
rected to language forms which have been taught in 
recent lessons, the correct use of pronouns, the co- 
ordination of tenses, etc., can be introduced, and the 
attention of the children drawn to the completeness 
and definiteness of such statements as compared with 
their own. New forms of language have not been 
taught until they have been learned, and they cannot 
be said to be learned until they are used. 

To sum up then: the first steps in the development 
of original composition by deaf children may well 
begin with a daily presentation to the teacher of a 
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simple statement of fact in a written form, gradually 
extending into several statements forming a simple 
narrative, becoming wider and more accurate as the 
children’s knowledge, vocabulary, and command of 
grammatical rules increase; secondly—the teacher can 
greatly assist the children’s efforts by supplying the 
lacunae n the first attempts, by showing the correct 
forms, and giving model sentences for reproduction, 
gradually extending and expanding the latter to the 
full extent of which the children are capable both in 
knowledge and style. 

In many schools ‘‘ Diaries” form a part of the daily 
routine, and unless care is exercised may degenerate 
into a parrot-like rote of ‘‘I got up this morning at 7 
o’clock,”’ etc., etc. Such mere repetition ceases to be 
an exercise of thought or expression, and the teacher 
must insist on original effort. Here again models or 
examples, showing how in three or four sentences a 
definite and interesting fact may be related, will stimu- 
late the brighter children, and a request from the 
teacher for short accounts of what happened after 
dinner, after tea, or in the playground at recess, when 
the child reached home, avoiding a regulation period 
which produces a stereotyped response, will overcome 
an evil, and in its place supply a most useful and 
stimulating exercise in composition. 


F. G. BARNES, 
Headmaster of the Residential School, 
Homerton, London, N. E., England. 


AVERAGE TABLE FOR SCHOOL GRADES 


One day I happened to notice in Popular Mechanics 
an article containing an average table for school grades. 
This article, written by Mr. W. A. Goodman, is worthy 
of mention, and it should be read by school and col- 
lege teachers. 

Mr. Goodman, in view of the fact that recording and 
averaging school grades, particularly when extensive 
daily records are kept, consumes much of a teacher’s 
time, and that usually at a period of the school year 
when other work is most pressing, devised the average 
table shown in the illustration to economize time in 
keeping and averaging grades. It may be used by 
teachers as a private record system of grades, or pupils 
may be made familiar with the system so that they 
can quickly determine their averages and final grades. 
The table applies to monthly as well as term averages. 

The daily records are to be entered in the daily 
grade book according to the following code, the grades 
being represented by numbers corresponding to the 
percentage grades indicated: 

0 for 100, 1 for 90, 2 for 80, 3 for 70, 4 for 60, 5 for 
50, 6 for 40, 7 for 30, 8 for 20, 9 for 10, and 10 for 
per cent. 

“To find the average, first find the sum of all the 
grades entered for a particular pupil for the month or 
term; then find the number of grades entered. Turn 
to the table and locate, in the exterior column at the 
left edge, the number that corresponds to the sum of 
the grades, and in the horizontal row of exterior fig- 
ures at the upper edge, locate the figure that corre- 
sponds to the number of grades. Trace the finger-tip 
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1 2 3 4 5 

0 100 100 100 100 100 
1 90 95 97 98 98 
2 80 90 93 95 96 
3 70 85 90 93 94 
4 60 80 87 90 92 
5 50 75 83 88 90 
6 40 70 80 85 88 
7 30 65 77 83 86 
8 20 60 73 80 84 
9 10 55 70 78 82 
10 0 50 67 75 80 
11 45 63 73 78 
12 40 60 70 76 
13 35 57 68 74 


Copyright, 1916, by W. A. Goodman. 


or other suitable indicator horizontally along the col- 
umn from the number located at the left edge to its 
intersection with the vertical column under the figure 
located at the upper edge. The intersecting space 
contains the average sought. 

‘Suppose, for example, that a pupil is given the fol- 
lowing grades: 60, 90, 80, 100, 70. [I have omitted 
the other grades for brevity’s sake.] In the record 
book these would appear as 4, 1, 2, 0, 3. Following 
the method outlined, it is found that the sum of these 
grades is 10, and that the number of gradesis 5. Turn- 
ing to the table, locate 10 in the exterior column at the 
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left, and then locate 5 in the horizontal exterior col- 
umn at the upper edge of the table. Trace the hori- 
zontal column opposite 10 at the left, to the space in 
which it intersects with the vertical column under 
the figure 5, above, and it will be found that the num- 
ber of this space is 80. 

“This is the pupil’s average. In the table, fractions 
of less than one-half were dropped, and fractions of 
more than one-half are counted as one, in the percent- 
age columns.” 

The average table, prepared by Mr. Goodman and 
carried out much further in Popular Mechanics than 
in the above illustration, has been shortened by me. 
Since no such grades as 85, 88, 97, 77, 74, etc., are in- 
dicated by him, I have devised a better way to find 
the average for these grades. My system is in a very 
concise form, with only two vertical rows of averages. 
It has exterior figures at the left edge and at the upper, 
both used to point out with the finger-tip or other indi- 
cator the result desired. 

Teachers should provide themselves with this table 
for school use, for it would save time in calculating av- 
erages. They would find it a useful auxiliary, like 
logarithms, which reduce arithmetical calculations by 
using addition and subtraction in place of multipli- 
cation and division. 

ALVAH RASNICK, 


Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Virginia. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Like certain others whose ubiquitous quality is of 
familiar mention, the exceptional child we have with 
us always in spite of rule and law. Considerably 
more so of recent years, for, without going into the 
why or wherefore, I may say with full confidence that 
my statement will be understood and accepted with- 
out contradiction, that conditions have tended to bring 
the ‘‘exceptional children”? more and more together by 
a process of elimination. 

This designation of ‘‘exceptional child’? may cover 
a variety of individuals and a child may be exceptional 
in a variety of ways and from a variety of causes, but 
one naturally thinks of the backward or subnormal 
child when the phrase is used and I shall so consider 
it in this article. 

Time was when the presence of a few exceptional 
children in each grade was taken as a matter of course 
and the programme of the class work was arranged 
accordingly. But the exigencies and demands of the 
present tendency of methods has inevitably drawn the 
lines closer and segregation is but the natural sequence. 
Hence we have the ‘‘specials’” and with them one of 
the real problems in education. 

Here in Iowa we have worked out a device that has 
proved a step toward the solution of this problem in a 
number of cases and has been found successful where 
other plans have failed. We are therefore using this 
device in the case of beginners too old to place in the 
oral department and with those turned over to us 
from the ‘‘other side.” 

After failure with the usual methods in the case of 
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one peculiar boy, Superintendent Rothert was led to 
conceive the idea of using the manual alphabet printed 
on blocksand cards. This boy after three years in school 
was making no progress and apparently had failed to 
grasp anything permanently. He could write and did 
not bear the marks of the feeble-minded child; so in- 
stead of sending him to Glenwood (where the state 
makes provision for that class of deaf children) he was 
turned over to the manual department and placed in 
Miss Yeager’s class, who, under the direction of Miss 
Watkins, had charge of the ‘‘specials.” 

In attempting to teach him the manual alphabet it 
was found he could not connect the spelled letter with 
the printed or written, and as the first step in his 
education this was necessary. This led to the printing 
of the manual-alphabet letters. Individual alphabet 
cuts about 2 by 2 inches were secured. The letters 
were printed on paper and pasted on cubes of appro- 
priate size. Others were printed on square cards. 
Under each cut was also printed the letter in capitals, 
both in printed and script form. The blocks and cards 
are kept in pigeon-holed cases. 

An object was placed upon the table and under it 
the name was spelled out with these manual-alphabet 
blocks or cards and then written upon the board or 
the slate. This seemed to fix the name in his mind 
when no other plan would. He is now able to name 
objects, write whole sentences, and identify the objects 
by the spelled or written word, with every prospect of 
eventually acquiring at least a small working command 
of language. 

An alternate arrangement is a large backed frame 
with horizontal shelves, suspended and swinging be- 
tween two upright standards, similar to the large 
slates familiar to many school rooms. The object is 
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placed at the end of the shelf and the name is spelled 
out by placing the blocks upon the corresponding shelf. 

There have been added from time to time other de- 
vices with the alphabet in different forms, one proving 
successful in one case and another in another. There 
are blocks in the form of letters. There is a circular 
contrivance with the letters moving in a grove around 
the circumference, with a slot across the top into which 
the letters may be moved from the outer edge and 
formed to spell words. Below this line is a slate 
upon which it may be written. 

Above all the scheme demands an innumerable sup- 
ply of objects and pictures, and Miss Yeager’s class 
room is the ‘‘Curiosity Shop” of the school. Toys 
from the ten-cent store are there in abundance; ani- 
mals galore; and specimens from the three kingdoms 
of the earth. One girl has her table sewing-machine 
there and is learning the words and phrases connected 
with sewing. 

‘The present class of ten consists of five ‘‘groups,”’ all 
of different mental calibre. Two beginners are 26 and 
28 respectively. In another class are ten others, 
ranging from 17 to 20. In three classes only four are 
so-called normal. All others need special instruction. 

A few other things may be mentioned. To teach 
color, artificial flowers are used, purchased at the ten- 
cent store. Hektographed outline pictures are cut 
out, pasted in note-books, and colored with crayons. 
Hektographed pictures of objects are cut out, pasted 
in, and the names written under; then letters of the 
manual alphabet are pasted in under the picture and 
name. Pictures are traced with carbon paper, cut 
out, and pasted in with a story written beneath. A 
doll and her wardrobe furnish material for many an 
object lesson. ‘‘Mother Goose” stories illustrated in 
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poster pictures are secured. A Hiawatha booklet, with 
picture outlines cut out, pasted in, and colored, with 
the story written out from a Hiawatha primer, pre- 
cedes the study of history. Objects, pictures, and any 
and every thing that will bring before the eye things, 
qualities, and action necessary to the interpretation of 
words and ideas, are utilized. 

At one of our recent teachers’ meetings the subject 
was discussed in detail, Mr. Reuben E. Stewart and 
Miss Margaret H. Watkins leading with papers on the 
topic. The chief points in these papers follow. 


Mr. STEWART said: 


We can very soon agree, after some cursory thoughts on 
the subject, that no two children are precisely alike physi- 
cally, mentally, or psychologically. 

We sometimes hear the term ‘‘normal child.” Is there 
such a thing in fact? Theoretically there cannot be. 
Every child is born short in some direction or long in a 
certain direction. This distinction, whatever it may be, 
grows more noticeable as age advances. 

We must all admit that we are lacking in some mind 
power. We are not all capable of writing poetry. “Poets 
are born, not made.’”’ We can never reach the musical 
standard of Mozart or Blind Tom. 

Men may fail entirely in some directions and be normal 
or above normal in other ways. So with children in school, 
we see such differences every day in our classes. We have 
without doubt more instances of ‘‘short’’ mental capability 
than “long.’”’ We find pupils who are color-blind, some 
can not distinguish one note in music from another, some 
are quick and bright in arithmetic, but dull in language or 
vice versa. 

Some can draw neatly and accurately without much 
training. It comes naturally, we say, but the same child 
may be very poor in every other school lesson. 
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Some boys have a genius for mechanical appliances. 
They are crazy to take a watch apart and put it together 
again or any other piece of machinery or mechanical de- 
vice. They delight in disconnecting the electric-light 
switches, take the locks and hinges off doors, and become 
little vandals, so to speak. But after all it is the irresist- 
ible bent of their mind. 

Teachers realize that training can increase efficiency but 
it can not create abilities that are not inborn. 

It is true that those individuals are the most successful in 
life who move resolutely in lines on which they are “born 
long” or in other words “have innate aptitude” for doing. 

We read of a pupil once who could not get the multipli- 
cation table. It was simple impossible. He was reason- 
ably bright in other directions and slipped through school. 
Years after he left school one of his teachers met him, and 
was gratified to find him a successful inventor and manu- 
facturer, managing and promoting “big business,” having 
accumulated a fortune. His teacher asked him if he had 
mastered the multiplication table. He answered: “No! 
why should I learn it? I can hire girls at six dollars a 
week, who can do that for me.” 

We read of a successful teacher and a prominent judge 
who to their dying day could not tell the right time on the 
face of a clock or watch; yet both stood high in their pro- 
fessions. We read of a negro who could multiply almost 
any number given him, do the process mentally, and seldom 
make a mistake; yet he was almost an idiot in every other 
direction. So we conclude some of us are “long” and 
some “‘short”’ somewhere in the working of the mind. The 
Creator has moulded us with our individuality. Would we 
or should we in our education and training repress the 
bent with which He has endowed us? Has there not been 
an all-wise purpose underneath this infinitesimal diversity? 

How shall we deal with these idiosyncrasies in our 
schools and institutions? 

It seems reasonable that we should stimulate and culti- 
vate the strongest faculties. We should not become dis- 
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couraged with or condemn a pupil who can never measure 
up in some direction. By improvement and culture along 
the bent his intellect carries him, he will improve in weaker 
points. 

It does not seem right that a pupil should be held back 
year after year and retrograded because he can not multi- 
ply or divide or write a straight English sentence; when 
probably the same pupil can make a splendid pair of shoes, 
grow vegetables and beautiful flowers, or cook and serve a 
first-class meal, or turn out acceptable needlework or art. 
And yet because they are short in algebra we deny them at 
graduation a real diploma and palm off on them an “honor- 
able discharge.” 

In the Creator’s great plan has he not made every soul 
to fill some niche in the world’s service? If our schools are 
to fulfill their mission to prepare all the children of all the 
people to take their proper place in life, then all these dif- 
ferentials in make up must be taken into account. 

We know we can not make something out of nothing. We 
must discover each pupil’s best trait, and help him develop 
that to his best ability in the way and manner he can ad- 
vance most rapidly and efficiently. Every child has this 
due him and the teacher or system which neglects the dull 
and short pupil falls short of a just demand. 

That school can not accomplish its proper purpose, the 
greater part of whose time and methods is spent for the special 
benefit of a few of its pupils to the neglect of some, be they 
few or many. Let our methods be so pliable that all the 
children of all the people have a fair chance. This is the 
principle on which in schools for the deaf the combined sys- 
tem is based. And is it not most reasonable? A system 
that proposes to compel every child of every type to a single 
method is narrow and insufficient for a common com- 
munity. 

Along this same line of thought a plan may be made for 
the improvement of our schools of industry. These have an 
importance and function in education not generally con- 
ceded. We do not assign enough value to these depart- 
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ments and leave them out altogether in averaging a pupil’s 
standing for graduation. Is this fair and in harmony with 
the true purpose of our public school system, as established 
and maintained by the commonwealth of a great state and 
nation? 


Miss WATKINS said: 


We find “shortages” cropping out in all our pupils. 
Often there is nothing in looks or actions to indicate a 
lack, but a careful study of the individual soon shows the 
teacher what is not there. We are attempting to educate 
all the children of all the people, and we find that there are 
no two children alike, as there are no two adults alike in 
the world. 

There are no ‘“‘wholly normal” children. There are no 
two children who will tally exactly and at all points to uni- 
form specifications that have been made and provided. 
We can not figure definitely a “perfectly rounded”’ child 
because no such a one exists. They are all “longs” and 
“‘shorts.”” We, as teachers, should not be too hasty in 
deciding the “longs” and “shorts” of our pupils, as their 
capabilities are not revealed at a glance and they vary as 
the pupil advances. 

Each child should be studied by himself and cared for 
according to the way he naturally is, and if he is started 
along the lines in which he has some natural ability to 
move he will make progress. In other words, along the 
line of his “longages.”’ This is epecially true of deaf chil- 
dren. Some make no advancement at all the first year 
because natural ability has not been taken into consideration. 

The truth of the psychological theory that pupils are 
“born long” and “born short” has been recognized in our 
colleges and higher institutions of learning, and now these 
institutions of learning have adapted their curricula to 
meet the psychological fact. But the secondary schools 
still cling to one uniform course of study from primary 
grade to high-school graduation—the same for each and 
every pupil, no matter what his natural abilities may be. 
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Is it any wonder that we have failed to educate all the 
children of all the people? The time will come when we 
shall make the schools fit the children and not the children 
the schools; when we shall meet the needs of all the chil- 
dren and keep them all in our schools through their school- 
day years, and not throw them out because they can not 
conform to classical college-entrance requirements. 

The time will also come when we shall develop our pupils 
along their “long” lines. Where they are so “short” that 
thay have to be specials, it is useless to try to bring them 
up on these lines. _The time had better be spent in help- 
ing them move out strongly where they can—watching the 
weak places for any improvement if possible. 

The time will come when all deaf pupils will be tested and 
these tests will bring out the “long” and “short” in each 
one. 

Many schools are now recognizing this new movement 
that is applied to the examination and study of exceptional 
children—especially to the delinquent, the defective, the 
retarded, and the precocious. It has been found that 
many pupils are mentally retarded because of physical 
causes which may be remedied by a physician. 

In New York City an experimental psychological clinic 
was conducted for two years in which children were tested 
and then trained in the particular deficiency which that 
examination had revealed. Among the types of cases were 
found many physically hampered, environmentally ham- 
pered, pedagogically hampered—the neuropathic, the psy- 
chopathic, and the feeble-minded. In many cases the men- 
tal diagnosis was that the child was mentally normal but 
pedagogically retarded. 

Dr. R. N. Sylvester, of the Iowa University, gives the 
following causes for pedagogical retardation: (a) natural 
dullness; (b) peculiar capacities and temperament; (c) fail- 
ure to fit into school routine and discipline; (d) early dis- 
couragements; (e) poor teaching; (f) wrong punishments; 
(g) misconception of fundamental principles in school sub- 
jects; (h) faulty reading habits; (¢) too rapid promotions; 
(j) too slow promotions. 
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A mental diagnosis is the classification of an exceptional 
child according to his mental capacity. A clinie diagnosis 
places emphasis upon the individual examination and pre- 
vents neglect or over-training. 

What the child now knows is an indication of his men- 
tality, but what he can know or will learn under certain 
conditions and with proper methods of training is the all- 
important question. 

The Binet-Simon test is not the only test and it is not 
considered as reliable and accurate as some others. It is a 
test of memory and mental capacity. It tests immediate 
memory, interpretation of pictures, associate memory tests, 
orientation, counting, ability to follow commands, defini- 
tions, discrimination of weights, copy drawing, and judg- 
ment questions. 

Dissatisfied with the Binet test, psychologists have de- 
vised several other tests. 

The Yerkes-Bridges test is a point scale for measuring 
ability. 

The Healy Test is the most used of all. It aims (a) to 
find mental ability independent of formal education, (b) to 
show extent and result of formal education, (c) to find out 
the child’s opportunities and interest. It is now used in 
colleges to aid in directing students in their selection of their 
life work. It is not based on language as much as the 
Binet is; in fact Dr. Healy devised it to meet cases of 
foreigners and others not familiar with language. It is a 
test that can be successfully used in testing the deaf. A 
eareful study of Healy’s tests will repay any teacher. 
There are 21 tests in this set; it is impossible to explain all 
here. 

The testing of the team work of the brain cells, called 
association tests by G. W. Whipple, is used with older 
pupils and adults. These tests are varied and interesting. 

The form-board test is as old as the education of the first 
deaf ever taught. It was contrived for training purposes 
by Itard in his efforts to train the ‘Wild Boy of Aveyron.” 
Seguin constructed a number of form boards, which are 
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still in use in Waverly, Massachusetts. Goddard changed 
the board somewhat and it is now used by psychologists 
in their testing. By securing a copy of Dr. Sylvester’s 
“Form-Board Test”? any one may get a clear idea of the 
construction and use of this test. It is a ‘ Monograph” 
published by the Psychological Review Company of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. This test can be used profitably in 
testing the deaf, for we face the same problems with the 
deaf child as do teachers of hearing children. 

We can not find out the best in each child by think- 
ing of them collectively or as a whole. Each one has a 
personality which we must discover. It is by means of the 
tests mentioned that we may discover the best that is in 
the child, which does not come to the surface by repression 
or improper handling. 

The child’s conduct is an expression of his mental life. 
It will be his gain for us to get a clear comprehension of the 
make-up of his personality. 

The examiner who uses these tests must have an atti- 
tude of mind which will develop friendly co-operation with 
the examined. An unsuited examiner cannot secure results 
fair to the child. The attitude of the examiner must be 
shrewd but sympathetic. Psychologists must have had 
practical acquaintance with abnormal and defective mental 
types to discern them clearly in the examination. 

This movement, started on behalf of those ‘‘born short,” 
has developed into a movement including those “born 
long” and survey is now being made in that direction. The 
Leland Stanford University has taken up this subject and 
Professor Terman and his assistants tested and tabulated 
the brightest children in several public schools in California. 
They found that these children had been somewhat neg- 
lected for the dullards, that they were not allowed to work 
up to their best level, and so had formed habits of careless- 
ness that had become fixed. These bright children were 
found to be leaders among the children. It was sug- 
gested that better results would be obtained if the school 
work were better adapted to the needs of the individual 
pupil. Here is what Terman says: 
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“Such children attain their highest possibilities more 

often in spite of the school than because of any special 
help or encouragement they receive from it. 
Bright children are almost always under-promoted. They 
are rarely given tasks which call forth their best abilities, 
and as a result they run the risk of falling into life-long 
habits of submaximum efficiency.” 

Terman classifies children with undesirable traits as 
follows: (a) very self-willed; (b) needs close watching; (c) 
cruel to animals; (d) untruthful; (e) unreliable; (f) a bluffer; 
(g) sexually abnormal and vicicus. 

He says the genius children are: 

(1) likely to be as healthy as average children; (2) their 
ability is far more often general than special; (3) they are 
studious above the average; (4) really serious mora] faults 
are not common among them; (5) they are nearly always 
socially adaptable; (6) they are sought after as playmates 
and companions; (7) their play life is usually normal; 
(8) they are leaders far oftener than other children; (9) they 
are seldom vain or spoiled. 

Here again is the same difficulty: one uniform course of 
study for all, from the beginning class to the graduating 
class, hampering the bright as well as the dull. 

Will the same principles and methods which have won 
out in higher educational institutions be applied in all the 
educational work that is done in the schools of the country? 


J. SCHUYLER LONG, 


Principal of the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN THE MICHI- 
GAN SCHOOL! 


For the benefit of deaf boys who are interested in 
the principles and best modern practices of agricul- 
ture, a farming class was added to the curriculum 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf nearly three years 
ago. These boys have attended school in the morn- 
ing and have been at work on the farm in the after- 
noon all summer. But it now seems to be wise to 
change the time of the vacation of the agricultural 
class and to let them go home in June as other pupils 
do. So they will not have nearly three months’ vaca- 
tion in the winter as they used to. This change is 
made because, as no farm help can be found, their 
fathers desire them to come home and help them on 
their farms through the summer. 

As rural schools and agricultural colleges have been 
increasing in number, it is fast becoming evident thet 
an agricultural course should be had in almost every 
school. One of the important reasons Superintendent 
L. L. Wright has for teaching agriculture in this 
School is to prepare boys not only to read and under- 
stand agricultural] literature, but also to know how 
to do things by actual practice. As agriculture is 
becoming a common topic in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the farmers of the future must be able to read 
farm papers understandingly, or, better still, they 
should be trained for their life work as teachers, 
lawyers, and doctors are. 

During the past three years, nearly all our farm 
boys have done practically all kinds of farm work, such 
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as cleaning, caring for and feeding live stock, helping 
in the butchering of beef-cattle and pigs, milking by 
hand and operating the milking-machine, tree spray- 
ing and trimming, gardening, and driving the horses 
to plow, drag, hay-rake, etc. They have derived 
profit from learning the nature of the soil as a source of 
plant food, the proper rotation of crops, to test milk 
by the use of the Babcock test, and also to test corn 
and other seed. The agricultural instructor teaches 
the principles of agriculture to the boys. He is in 
frequent consultation with the expert farm superin- 
tendent, a graduate of the Michigan College of Agricul- 
ture, and with herdsmen of much experience. 

If the parents of twenty-five or thirty boys who are 
interested in farm work would let their boys stay on 
our school farm in summer for six years, they would be- 
come good farmers. Changing trades every year is a 
bad practice. All have heard of the old saying, 
“‘Jack-of-all-trades but master of none.” Our boys 
have time enough during four or six years to look into 
the industrial departments before they are called upon 
to choose one of such occupations as farming, baking, 
tailoring, shoe-making, printing, or cabinet-making. 
It is known that the sons of some farmers, not having 
been taught the principles of agriculture, forsake their 
farm homes as soon as they are old enough to assert a 
little independence. The farmers will thus be deprived 
of earnest, intelligent help. Farm work need not be 
more irksome than clerking, or running a type-writer, 
or working in a factory. Agriculture is believed to be 
the best, most independent, healthiest, and noblest oc- 
cupation on earth—surely the best and safest for deaf 
boys. At the last reunion of the deaf held at this 
School in 1915, about sixty deaf farmers spoke in 
favor of agriculture being taught at our School. Their 
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own experience made them competent to form an 
opinion. 

During the past two years our farm class has sent 
out into the world a good farm and garden hand, 
an expert butcher, a florist, two poultry raisers, a 
dairy worker, and a prospective farmer who will have, 
when of age a few months hence, an eighty-acre farm 
of his own, left him by his father. 

Mr. L. L. Wright is probably the first superintendent 
in the country to have proposed and started an agri- 
cultural course for deaf boys. Five or six other 
superintendents are, at present, trying such a course. 


FRED. M. KAUFMAN, 


Instructor in the Michigan School 
Flint, Michigan. 


FRANKLIN READ 


From farm boy to teacher, editor, and minister, 
fired by an insatiable ambition to amount to some- 
thing and be of service to his fellow men; that is the 
life story of Rev. Franklin Read of Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, whose spirit passed on at the call of his Master 
on the 24th of January, 1917, at the age of seventy- 
six. Born deaf and having a late start in school, the 
handicaps and obstacles in his road proved only 
stepping-stones to greater effort to rise out of the ob- 
security of commonplace ignorance. 

He was born in Florida, Orange County, New York, 
December 11, 1840, in the days of numerous hardships 
of every kind. Both his parents were school teachers, 
which may account for his taste for that profession in 
after years. In fact it ran in the family, as he had two 
brothers who became college professors and one a 
minister. One year after his birth Josiah Read, his 
father, determined to move west to Illinois and grow 
up with the country. The household goods were 
loaded in wagons and they drove across ¢ountry to the 
new homestead within fifteen miles of Quincy. At the 
tender age of four he lost his mother. However, the 
new step-mother proved her love to him and encour- 
aged him in every way. 

School life did not begin until eleven years of age, 
yet there was a keen understanding mind at work 
that found enjoyment in learning all that was pre- 
sented to him in school and out. It must have been 
a novel experience and rather startling to the little 
deaf boy to have his father drive him eighty miles 
from home and leave him among strangers. Life in 
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the institution proved happy enough, but it had its 
hardships as well as the farm. There were the big 
piles of wood to be sawed and split to keep the winter 
fires blazing. Then came the cold wintry blasts that 
made everyone hug the warm stoves, two at either end 
of the long study and living room. Three different 
years he had to stay at home on the farm and help 
work, yet he finished his school course in eight years 
at the head of his class. 

The constant thirst for knowledge led him strenu- 
ously forward in his boyhood as well as in his man- 
hood. Finding his classmates working too slowly 
to suit him, he plunged on alone in his quest, complet- 
ing three books in arithmetic, language, and composi- 
tion in addition to the regular class studies in physics, 
English history, and general history. 

It was not enough for him to understand and know, 
but he must accomplish something. His closing years 
in school witnessed the first half of the civil war. 
Patriotism and loyalty to the Union surged in him, 
to find expression in a military company of deaf 
boys, drilled in tactics and offering their young lives 
to War-Governor Yates for active service, only to be 
disappointed by his refusal. 

Another phase of his boyhood days that was in 
harmony with his father’s religious training was seen 
in his learning the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
at the age of eighteen, and also in his organization of a 
prayer-meeting among the pupils of the School. Be- 
sides this he and his schoolmates had their debating 
club where they learned to discuss the questions of 
the day. 

June 4, 1863, Mr. Read graduated from the Illinois 
School for the Deaf with the highest honors. He had 
done well and was ready to start out and make his 
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own way in life. His father’s offer of work on the 
farm was refused. Although he had learned the 
trade of shoemaking and repairing at the School, he 
weat to Alton, Illinois, and spent one summer as an 
apprentice in a printing office. Then came an offer 
from Superintendent Philip G. Gillett of a position as 
teacher. If he made good in a three-year trial, well 
and good. Those years stretched out to thirty-six 
years of earnest, faithful instruction of the little be- 
ginners that came each year. Several hundred of IIli- 
nois graduates built their education on the solid foun- 
dation given by Mr. Read. 

The ‘‘ifs’” of our lives turn us this way or that. 
Gallaudet College was established in 1865, but cir- 
cumstances did not then permit giving up a position 
and a chance to make a living, to further the ambition 
for more learning. But where there is a will, there 
isa way. Later years of home study offset the course 
desired at Gallaudet College. 

The year 1865 saw Mr. Read and Miss Cassie P. 
Smith, of Alton, his schoolmate, happily married and 
settled, keeping house ina singleroom. The next year 
a lot was bought and a house built next door to Mr. 
Selah Waite’s, his one-time teacher and life-long 
friend. Then began the upward climb. Spare time 
was utilized to widen his knowledge of English by the 
study of Latin. By a well-ordered schedule of time 
and determination he created for himself the oppor- 
tunities of his life. So in 1869, at the urging of Dr. 
Gillett, the pioneer paper for the deaf, not owned by 
the school, was started in order to keep pupils who 
had left school in touch with one another and their 
Alma Mater. 

Ten years later came another opportunity for sys- 
tematic study. A number of the deaf instructors at 
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the School determined to form a Chautauqua Circle 
and take up a course in history and literature. For 
three years the club met every other week to discuss 
the subjects of their reading. Extra work and frail 
health forbade his finishing the fourth year of the 
reading. 

The motto ‘‘knowledge is power” was the guiding 
star of Mr. Read’s life. So again from 1881 to 1886 
duplicate books such as were used in the high school 
and the first two years of a college course were pur- 
chased in order that he might study side by side with 
his oldest son Frank. Those were indeed strenuous 
days of work and study. Teaching, editing the Deaf- 
Mute Advance, keeping up the Chautauqua reading, 
studying at night Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he 
also prepared himself for the ministry in order to carry 
the Gospel to the deaf who had left school. 

Another life motto, ‘Against all checks, rebukes, 
and manners, I must advance the colors of my love 
and not retire,’ cheered on his unflagging determina- 
tion to bend every energy to improve the social con- 
ditions of the deaf. Regardless of closed doors and 
lack of assistance from the church, discouragement 
did not spell defeat. In 1883 he asked the Congrega- 
tional minister to call an examining board to see if he 
might be ordained to the ministry. Then for years he 
carried the Gospel to his own people at his own ex- 
pense. At first he confined his efforts to a few towns 
within a radius of fifty miles from Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois. His eyes were set on the larger centers where 
greater numbers of deaf lived. Then Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City became the points of his ac- 
tivity. The last ten years were spent in organized 
non-sectarian church-work, including all denomina- 
tions. Churches were organized in St. Louis, Rock 
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Island-Davenport-Moline, and Jacksonville, being 
called Christ’s Church for the Deaf. For many a 
year he went forth after a tiring week of work to 
preach, rising at two in the morning on Sunday to 
catch the train and returning at midnight. It was 
his mission in life to make the Bible an open book to 
the deaf. ; 

Another phase of organized work he did for the 
graduates of his Alma Mater. In 1877, after many 
classes had passed out from its halls to begin their life 
work, he sent out a call through the columns of the 
Advance to organize an alumni association. For three 
terms his was the guiding hand in the President’s 
chair. 

Such an active life, together with a weak constitu- 
tion, must have a sudden end. His health gave way 
all at once and he was compelled to retire from all 
active service in 1900. Health eventually returned 


but old age prevented him from resuming his work. 
The remaining years of his life were spent at the old 
homestead within sight of the School he had served. 
After a year of severe illness death claimed him, clos- 
ing a long life of pioneer service for the deaf of Illinois 
and the central west. 


ELMER D. READ, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


EARLY TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


[The following quotation is taken from ‘‘A Treatise concerning 
Enthusiasme, As it is an Effect of Nature: but is mistaken by many 
for either Divine Inspiration, or Diabolical Possession,’’ printed in 
London in the year 1655. The results achieved by Ponce, Bonet, and 
others, mentioned by the author, are set forth in nearly all the his- 
tories of the early attempts at the instruction of the deaf; but this 
particular reference to them seems to have escaped the notice of 
modern investigators until it was discovered by the Editor of the 
Goodson Gazette (now the Virginia Guide). A large part of it was 
printed in that paper October 1, 1907. 

The extract is from the first part of Chapter 1V, the heading of 
which is in part: ‘‘The nature and causes of Speech, a curious and 
usefull speculation: by the perfect knowledge whereof the deaf and 
dumb (so naturally) may be taught not only to understand whatsoever 
is spoken by others; as some (upon credible information) have done in 
England; but also to speak and to discourse, as one very lately, a 
Noble-man, in Spain. A Spanish book teaching that Art. Another 
way to teach the dumb to speak, out of Valesius. A dumb man, that 
could expresse himself, and understand others perfectly, by writing. 
Another use of this knowledge, conceited, but not affirmed.’’—E. 
A. F.] 


Few men, even they that consider of many other 
things, take notice of what a rare Art speaking is: or so 
much as think of it, under the notion of an Art. The 
reason is, because they were very little when they 
learned it; and though it were not without much labor 
and striving, yet they had scarce wit enough to be 
sensible of it then, or at least, not memory enough now, 
to remember what they thought of it when so young. 
It is a curious speculation to consider what instruments 
nature hath provided for that use; what is the proper 
use of every instrument; what resemblance those instru- 
ments have to some musical instruments; what letters 
are formed by the tongue especially, which by the teeth, 
which by the roof of the mouth, nose, throat, lips, or 
otherwise; and by what concurrence, motions, flections, 
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and reflections, of such and such of those instruments, 
inwardly; and by what shapes, signes, and postures of 
the mouth, lips and chinne, outwardly, the whole busi- 
nesse is managed. 

There be many mysteries and secrets of nature 
belonging to this Art, very worthy to be known. But 
use of this knowledge is farre greater than the curiosity. 
For by the perfect knowledge of these things, those that 
are born deaf, and by consequent, naturally dumb, are 
taught tospeak. Whereofa rare example, in the person 
of a Noble-man, was lately seen in Spain: of which 
many living in England, persons of worth and eminency, 
have been both eye and ear witnesses. And for the 
better satisfaction and benefit withall of posterity, a 
book was set out by him that was his master,’ under 
this title: Arte para ensennar de hablar los mudos: 
whereof some copies have been in England. Neither 
could this dumb person only speak himself, but was 
able also to understand what was said by others, in such 
a language and at such a distance. The like whereof 
(as to this last) hath been seen in England also, if I may 
credit the relation of two grave Divines: whereof the 
one affirmed concerning a man, the other concerning a 
woman, both deaf and dumb; which neverthelesse at 
a certain distance, and by diligent observation of the 
motions of the mouth and face, could tell (and would 
readily answer to it by signs), what was spoken unto 
them. But of the woman I was told particularly, that 
she could understand them only that were beardlesse: 
which is a very probable circumstance; as they can best 
judge, who not onely have studied the inward fabrick 
of the mouth, by which words, with aire, are immedi- 
ately formed; but also the outward constitution of the 
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mouth and face in general, consisting of so many sev- 
eral muscles, nerves, and what else (uydves, wes, cvvdeopuor, 
revovres, &C.) best known unto exact Anatomists: as I 
find them curiously set out and described by Galen, in 
his books epi avarayuixav éyxoippoewv, in the fourth book, 
and elsewhere. 

But that Spaniard, the Author of that book, was not 
the first that taught the deaf and dumb to speak: as 
may appear by these words of Franciscus Valesius, De 
sacra philosophia, cap. 3. Petrus Pontius monachus 
Sancti Benedicti, amicus meus, natos surdos (res mira- 
bilis) docebat loqui, non alia arte, quam primum docens 
scribere, res ipsas digito primum indicando, que char- 
acteribus illis significarentur; deinde ad motus lingue qu 
characteribus responderent, provocando; that is, Petrus 
Pontius, a Benedictine Monk, a friend of mine, was wont 
(a wonderful thing!) to teach men that were born dumb, to 
speak: which he did by no other Art, then first teaching 
them to write, first pointing at the things themselves with 
his finger, that were expressed by such and such letters or 
characters; then using them to such motions of the tongue, 
which were answerable to those characters. Which words, 
though not many, may satisfie any man that hath 
judgement, concerning the possibility of the thing. 
Rodolphus Agricola, a man well known, and yet for the 
good use that may be made of his writings, well de- 
serving to be better known unto all Scholars, affords 
us this notable example: 

Surdum vidi, saith he, &c., I myself have seen one deaf 
from his infancy, and consequently dumb, to have attained 
unto this by art, that whatsoever another did write, he was 
able to read and understand; and himself also, even as 
any other that can speak, whatsoever was in his mind, he 
could perfectly expresse by writing. So he. I believe 


2 Rodolp. Agric. lib. 3, ‘‘De Inventione.”’ 
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that he is whom Ludovicus Vives, in his book De Anima, 
did intend: where, upon occasion of Aristotles noted 
axiome, that they that want the sense of hearing, are 
not capable of discipline, he hath these words: Quo 
magis miror, fuisse mutum & surdum natum, qui literas 
didicerit. Fides sit penes Rodolphum Agricolam, qui 
id memoriae prodidit, & se illum vidisse affirmat, though 
the expression (quz literas didicerit) be somewhat ambig- 
uous, and more likely to be construed of one that had 
attained to some learning, as learning is taken com- 
monly for University learning, then of one that has 
learned to read and write only. However it is unques- 
tionable, that he that had attained to that faculty of 
writing, to understand, and to be understood generally, 
as Agricola describeth this man, was very capable of 
further progresse; and not incapable I think, of any 
liberal Art, or Science, if further pains had been taken 
with him. But this is another way, by writing; not 
by bare observation of the instruments of speech, 
whether internal or external; concerning which our 
observation began. However this sheweth a possi- 
bility of the thing, by natural means: which granted, 
any other cause no lesse natural and probable may the 
sooner be believed. 

But there is yet another use to be made of this knowl- 
edge, which to some persons and occasions may be very 
considerable. It is not for the dumb, this that I mean: 
but for them that can speak; yet would be glad some- 
times perchance, upon some speciall occasions, to know 
how they might speak, and be spoken unto at a con- 
venient distance, without a tongue, or noise, or almost 
sign discernible unto others. But this perchance may 
be but my phansie, and I shall not adventure many 


words upon it. 
EMERIC CASAUBON. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—Miss Julia M. Con- 
nery finished her work at this school last June to the great 
satisfaction of the authorities. She is at present lecturing 
and demonstrating her new method of voice production at 
the Nebraska School. 


Margate School.—We are indebted to the Rev. William 
Raper, Chaplain of the Royal Association, London, for the 
following notice of the death, December 27, 1916, of Mr. 
John Platt Barrett, who for over fifty years was an in- 
structor of the deaf: 


Mr. Barrett came of a Yorkshire family, and at one time taught 
at the Doncaster School in that county. Afterwards he came to 
London and was Dr. Elliott’s right-hand man at the Old Kent Road 
and Margate schools. Mr. Barrett was greatly loved and respected 
by his old pupils, and after his retirement kept in touch with them 
by arranging, with the assistance of the Rev. William Raper in whose 
London District he resided, an annual New Year’s Tea Party. He 
was preparing to give the seventh of these when he was called away. 
Mr. Barrett leaves two daughters, and a son who is a merchant in 
Messina, Sicily. It was whilst on a visit to his son that the great 
earthquake occurred, and Mr. Barrett had a narrow escape fror 
death. He was an enthusiastic naturalist, and leaves a unique 
collection of butterflies, collected on the Continent and in the 
British Isles. He was a member of the Entomological Society. 


Saskatchewan School.—Mr. Thomas Rodwell, formerly 
of the Minnesota School, and Principal of the Saskatche- 
wan School during its short period of existence, enlisted in 


the Canadian artillery several months ago and is now in. 


active service in France. Mrs. Rodwell accompanied him 
to England to be near him while he was in training. 


South Carolina School.—Dr. and Mrs. Newton Farmer 
Walker celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
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riage at their home in Cedar Spring, South Carolina, Jan- 
uary 22, 1917. Mrs. Walker’s maiden name was Virginia 
Dandridge Eppes. 


Tennessee School.—Mr. Horace E. Walker, an experienced 
teacher of the deaf, late Principal of the Tennessee School, 
has been chosen Superintendent in the place of Mr. Thomas 
L. Moses, deceased. Mr. Walker is a son of Dr. Newton 
F. Walker, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 


Texas School.—Miss Ollie E. Peterson has resigned to 
be married. Mrs. Bertha Haybeck, a teacher of experience 
in public school work, trained for teaching the deaf by 
Mrs. Bickler, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

Miss Emily Lewis, a teacher in the school from 1864 to 
1913, died at her sister’s home in Austin, Texas, January 
25, 1916, aged seventy-three. Miss Lewis was the first 
girl pupil to enter the Institution in 1857. Mr. J. H. W. 
Williams, formerly Superintendent of the School, said of 
her in an address at her funeral: 


No man, no one, who has ever been connected with this institu- 
tion has exerted a better influence than has been exerted by this 
woman. Miss Lewis has done much for the state of Texas—for the 
deaf of Texas. There is not a deaf man or woman in Texas who 
knew her but was helped by her life. She put herself into their 
lives. If I had a daughter I could hope for no more than that she 
would live a life that would become so useful, so consecrated, so full 
of the developing of character in the young, as has been the life of 
our friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The National Round Table for the Improvement of Speech.— 
This society, mentioned in the last number of the Annals, 
was formally organized December 8, 1916, with Dr. Harris 
Taylor as President. The Treasurer is Miss May Secor, 
521 West 122d Street, New York City. 
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The Prize Contest—None of the essays submitted in 
contest for the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memo- 
rial Fund Prize of $300, offered in 1916, complied with the 
stated requirements. The awarding of the prize was there- 
fore withheld and the offer is renewed for 1917. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


The British Bureau.—The British ‘ National Bureau for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf’ has carried 
on its work during the past two years with exceptional diffi- 
culty. Its Secretary, Mr. A. E. Illingworth, entered the 
army at the outbreak of the war and subsequently the As- 
sistant Secretary also enlisted. Owing to the pressure of 
war work many members of the Committee have been pre- 
vented from giving the same amount of advice and prac- 
tical assistance as in the earlier days. The Bureau has, 
however, carried on its work with a fair degree of success. 
It is the clearing-house for all information relating to the 
welfare of the deaf in Great Britain. 


Automobile Repairing.—Dr. Burt, in the Report of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for 1915-16, recommends 
automobile repairing as a trade to be taught in schools for 
the deaf. He says: 


To my mind nothing offers so wide a field as the care and repair- 
ing of automobiles and motorcycles. It is an industry that has ex- 
panded with such rapidity—and will inevitably continue to expand 
—that there appears to be no limit to the number of men who will 
be called upon to perform some labor in their upkeep and manu- 
facture. Their infirmity may prevent deaf men from being em- 
ployed as chauffeurs, but there is a constant demand for painters, 
upholsterers, machinists, and cleaners, and there is no reason why 
a deaf man should not obtain employment in one of these branches 
of labor, either in his home town or in the large automobile factories. 

In establishing a new trade the characteristics of the students 
should be taken into consideration. There is an irresistible ten- 
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dency on the part of the deaf to seek the companionship of their 
kind. Some will even leave lucrative positions in small towns to 
make their homes near other deaf people in order that they may 
enjoy congenial society. The most notable example of this is found 
in Akron, Ohio, where one hundred and fifty deaf men are employed 
in the Goodyear Rubber Works. There may be differences of opin- 
ion concerning the influence such segregations may have on char- 
acter but it is the same call that lures the farmer boy and girl to the 
city. It is a manifestation of the social instinct. Hence automo- 
bile factories offer attractions that appeal to deaf young men. 

To those who do not wish to leave their home towns there are 
avenues of employment near at hand. There is not a village of any 
size that does not have at least one garage and a competent deaf 
mechanic need not encounter a handicap when he applies for a job 
in one of them. 


Deaf Soldiers —Mrs. H. H. Gallison, in an article in the 
Outlook for December 13, 1916, entitled ‘Germany in War 
Time,” describes a visit to a school in Germany in which 
soldiers who have lost their hearing during the war are 
taught to read the lips. 

She says: 


The deaf are made to “hear” by their eyes, by lip-reading. 
“Hearing”’ is thus restored to them by a three months’ course. I 
visited the three grades that compose the curriculum, and was 
surprised to see how readily the ability to converse is regained by 
the soldiers. They are taught by pictures and black-board drawings, 
in easy stages, how the sounds of the letters, of words, and even- 
tually of sentences are formed by the lips, tongue, palate, and 
larynx. I was able to converse with the members of the graduating 
class, who could lip-read so well that it was hard to believe that they 
had lost their hearing. 

Perhaps the most humanly interesting experience in the two 
lower grades was to note the frank delight of the soldiers when they 
found that they could convey the sounds they could not hear. With 
what patience did they watch a slow comrade; how complete their 
satisfaction when he too was able to repeat the exercises, or, in 
the second class, to convey the contents of the short stories that 
were systematically built up to keep nimble the soldier’s brains! 

The atmosphere of the school, its struggle, its perse- 
verance, and its human conquest took me off my feet. 
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“They Who Grow Deaf.’””-—Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
has recently published a leaflet with the above title, show- 
ing the value of lip-reading to persons who lose their hear- 
ing in adult life. Her address is 7 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 


New Schools.—Six schools this year appeared for the first 
time in the Tabular Statement in the January Annals, 
though some of them came into existence before last year. 
They are the day-schools at Lansing, Michigan; Richland 
Center and Ripon, Wisconsin; Spokane, Washington; San 
Diego, California; and the Central Institute at St. Louis, 
Missouri, which has both day and boarding pupils. 


Schools Discontinued.—The following schools have been 
discontinued: the day-school at Marquette, Michigan, 
Mrs. Holden’s school in San Francisco, California, Miss 
Breckenridge’s school in Cincinnati, and Mr. Knapp’s 


school in Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Knapp’s school had 
been in existence for thirty-nine years. As Miss Wilhoyte 
reported but one pupil in her school at Lead, South Dakota, 
that school was also omitted from our Tabular Statement. 
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